vo pana 
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LA CATHEDRALE.’ 


HEN Didron spoke of Victor Hugo as having in his Notre Dame de Paris built 
up in a few short weeks the Cathedral of the Middle Ages, he illustrated that 
ill-regulated but generous fervour which touched and transfigured all men and all 

things for the Early Gothic Revivalists. Hugo’s chapters on the great church are illumined 
by sudden gleams of genius, and graced by his characteristic literary excellence. They 
abound in the pregnant hint and acute suggestion which come to an imaginative and poetical 
writer most readily when he is not hampered by too much knowledge of his subject; but 
the picture is not made to be looked at closely. It is a piece of scene-painting—broad, dash- 
ing, and haphazard. The Cathedral looms before us an imposing, but shadowy, mass; the 
detail is vague, blurred and uninforming; nor, in spite of the title, is the church really vital 
to the book; it moulds neither character nor circumstance. As a matter of fact, the romance, 
when it first appeared, owing to a temporary loss of manuscripts, did not contain the three 
chapters through which Hugo gallops his architectural hobby-horse; and their connection 
with the rest is so slender that those who, in the writer’s words, have eyes only for the drama 
may, and do, pass them by with a light heart and pay no penalty. They are for the curious 
or jaded few, like the Architectural Room at the Royal Academy. 

The book under notice is of a very different and far less common type. It is indeed 
a latter-day miracle that a man brimming over, as M. Huysmans is, with the quint- 
essence of all that is searching, questioning, and luminous in the spirit of contemporary 
Paris, should have written a book out of all touch with its time, in which iconography, 


mysticism, the symbolism of sounds, of scents and colours, are discussed, and pressed, and 
accepted with an air of perfect conviction. Nor is it less surprising that a narrative so dull, 
prolix, and disconnected—to put it plainly—should have found its thousands of admiring 
readers in a society both intolerant and incurious in respect of the subject-matter. 


* Ta Cathédrale, 7™* Edition, 1898. J. K. Huysmans, Paris. BP. V. Stock, Editeur. 


Third Series, Vol. V. No. 18.—27 August 1898, 
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But M. Huysmans has already made the intelligent reading world his own. The belicf 
that what he writes is worth reading is not lightly founded, or lightly held, and it is justified, 
even in sO unpromising a production as the present, by sustained and subtle beauties of 
description, by felicities of thought and phrase which belong only to the elect, and by tli 
truth of the quiet psychological study which forms the backbone of the book. 

How far M. Huysmans is sincere in the frank medizvalism which he professes, it is 
impossible to say; but, even if we allow a liberal discount, we must modify seriously tli 
impression of his personality left by his earlier work. The writer of such a book as this is no’ 
the man to have dealt with what is revolting in life, except with the idea of bringing it into 
the light and making it hateful. For the future we must think of him as a pure and candid 
soul, aghast at the enormities of the world, and recognise in his work the action of a motive 
never perhaps more truly above reproach than when his means seem most open to exception. 

The sul ject of La Cathédrale may be shortly stated. Durtal, for whom the literary 
atmosphere of Paris has come to mean moral asphyxiation, the gradual sapping of all spiritual! 
impulse, takes the opportunity of the appointment of bis friend the Abbé Geévresin to a 
canonry in Chartres Cathedral, to try the effect of fresh surroundings. There, in the stillness 
of the small cathedral town, amid the depressing influences of the treeless plains of La Beauce, 
he wears away the slow-moving months of a life without incident, drifting to and fro almost 
without volition on a tide of unrest and indecision, now moved by intimate communion with 
the solemn mysteries of the cathedral towards the monastic life of Solesmes, repelled the next 
moment by the love of liberty, by the horror of submitting his individuality to the millstones 
of conventual rigour, most of all, perhaps, by the literary man’s dread of having his favourite 
passages edited by a Superior without a sense of style. 

This is a true touch; Durtal’s temperament is, above all, that of the artist. Fastidious 
and sensitive, he dwells with satisfaction on the delights of seclusion from the squalor and 
ugliness of the world; but set him face to face with the reality, and the details frighten and 
offend him. He might find content at last like a Thoreau in the woods of Walden, one would be 
inclined to say ; but, unless M. Huysmans is misunderstood, we shall find that in L’Oblat, the 
book which is soon to be looked for, Durtal has taken the momentous, the much-debated step. 

The title of this book is no misnomer. Either we must catch the infection of the writer’s 
enthusiasm for Notre Dame de Chartres, or we may as well lay his rhapsody aside at once. 
We must stand with him while he runs his hand lovingly over every fold of drapery in the 
porches, follow him through disquisitions of a length and minuteness unbearable in any one 
less gifted, and drink deeply with him of the lore of an age when faith hung like fruit on 
every tree, with what countenance we may command. 

For a true enjoyment of the book one must try to enter into the writer’s mind, see with him, 
admire with him, believe with him. But for everyone with an eye or an ear for beauty there are 
pages of word-painting so vivid and so picturesque that to leave them unread would be a real 
loss, intellectual and emotional. Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to prove the point by 
quotation. M. Huysmans is so long-winded that there is nothing for it but paraphrase, and he 
is at the same time so minute that if one were to try to boil down one of his pages, the simile 
of the ox in the teacup would be hopelessly inadequate to express the strength of the product. 

Critical judgments of almost epigrammatical brevity and point are numerous, and none 
is better than this on the Renaissance: “ From the moment the Luxury of the Renaissance 
made its appearance, the Comforter took to flight ; Deadly Sin in stone could spread at will ’— 
where, in a few words, the non-religiousness, the return to a classic point of view and classic 
ideals, which is at the root of every manifestation of the Renaissance, whether it is in literature, 
architecture, painting, or sculpture, is put with a trenchant and picturesque vigour, which 
drives the fact home like a sledge-hammer. 
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Architecture for M. Huysmans exists only as the handmaid of religious observance. The 
history of the art in the Middle Ages is, he says, not only the struggle to resist the thrust and 
weight of vaults, as laid down by M. Quicherat, ‘‘ but there is something in this art beyond mere 














NORTH PORCH, CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 


material skill and the solving of practical questions.” This it is with which M, Huysmans 
is preoccupied ; the history and understanding of Gothic constructionally are not strong points 
with him, but he has the art of making the dry bones live, when the archeologist would 
leave them dead as he found them, albeit neatly labelled and described. Here, for instance, 
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“Romanesque has retained som: 


is something to counterbalance a little imperfect history : 
what of a time anterior to the birth of Christ; it is the embodiment of a prayer to the im- 


placable Adonai rather than to the loy ine Son or the centle Mother.’’- -* Gothie, in a word, j 


the unfolding of a soul, while Romanesque architecture pictures it retiring within itself.’ 
‘Romanesque is typical of the Old Testament, Gothic of the New. The simile, indeed, i: 
exact, when one considers it. Is not the Bible, the unbending book of Jehovah, the awful 


code of the Father, symbolised in Romanesque with its air of severity and contrition, and th 
Gospels charged with sweetness and consolation in Gothic, full as it is of outpourings, o! 


persuasiveness, of lowly aspirations ?”’ 

[It is the soul of the great Church which touches him, that indefinable something boi 
partly of the spirit in which its builders worked, partly of its history, partly of its daily use. 
‘“ Architecture and Archeology have laid bare the organism for us. Who will declare tli 
soul?’ For him, Notre Dame at Paris, ‘‘in spite of the dithyrambs of Hugo,” is soulless. 
The work which scraping and cleaning, the repiecing of sculpture, the restoration of statuary, 


hegan, has been completed by the London tourist, who brandishes his Baedeker during thx 
Elevation of the Host; all that is left is the dull, unillumined corpse of stone. “ Then tak 


] 


Amiens, with its white glass and crude glare, its chapels closed with lofty grilles, the long 
silences undisturbed by prayer, the emptiness. It, too, is void of soul, and, I know not whiy, 
breathes for me an old, musty savour of Jansenism.” Others—lReims, Rouen, Tours, Le 
Mans—-are still warm, but the last agony is on them; only in Chartres does one feel that the 


incense of prayer rises to the Holy Mother. 


The medieval Church, reared by a faith which surmounted every obstacle, remains tli 
embodiment of praise and adoration, but we must look to the tower, better still to the spire, 
the arrow of masonry, for the true symbol of prayer, “ winging its way through the clouds to 
the very heart of the Father as it were to a target.” 

M. Huysmans’s sympathies go out most strongly to the very earliest days of Gothic art. 
He hangs with the love of a mother over its cradle, but the seductiveness of Jean Texier’s 
work is not lost on him. ‘‘The new tower,” he says, ‘ pierced like lacework, wrought like 
a cem, hung about with foliage and the tendrils of the vine, rises with long-drawn grace of 
coquetry, trying to make up for the gush of soul, the humble entreaty of its elder by Jaughing 
orison and happy smile, and to win the Father by merry, childlike prattle.” But the write: 
can be picturesque as well as fanciful. Jean Texier’s work is once more his theme. “* Under 
a clear sky the whole mass grows silvery, and, when the sun lights it up, is touched with a glow 
of gold; from close by its surface is like a biscuit which has been nibbled, the silicious lime- 
stone pitted with holes; at other times, when the sun is setting, it is suffused with crimson, 
and springs aloft rosy and green like a colossal reliquary of delicate workmanship, and at 
twilight it fades away into blue, and as the blue becomes violet, seems to melt into the air.” 
On a larger canvas M. Huysmans is no less completely at home. His picture of the celebra- 
tion of Early Mass in the Crypt is perhaps the best thing of the kind in the book. Packed 
with small detail, painted with an infinity of little touches, an air of mystery still hangs 


about it. The gloom parts here and there to show the soft gleam of the lowering vault, th 


rounded form of a sturdy column; the atmosphere is heavy with the reek of oil lamps and 





meltiny wax, mixed with the aroma of incense, and the vague savour of earthiness; the very 
figures of the kneeling people are dim and indefinable. Only on the officiating priest and his 
assistant the light falls strong. It is just such a picture as Rembrandt might have painted. 
The book then is full of dull, featureless tracts of writing, of learning so perverse in its 
futility that a page or two of proper names comes as a welcome anodyne; the same chord is 


struck again and again till the very ears ache; the boredom of Durtal’s life at Chartres is so 
immense, his recreations so monotonous, that the reader becomes infected with a malais: 
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almost as heavy as his own, but yet he does not put the book down. He has learnt by 
experience that patience will have its reward. The tiresome disquisition on the symbolism of 
scents is forgotten in the monographs on Fra Angeclico, or on the School of Painters of 











LA RUE DU BOURG, CHARTRES, 


Cologne; the gorgeous word-picture of daylight breaking many-toned into the darkness of the 
awakening cathedral makes many a bad quarter of an hour of tedium as if it had never been. 
M. Huysmans does not view the modern architect with any sympathy. Like the cultivated 
amateur in general, he is somewhat loftily contemptuous, but that is no reason why we should 
fall into the mistake of regarding him with a like want of appreciativeness. 

A. E. StReer. 
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A STUDENTSHIP 


fINHE Institute 
Travelling 
Student must 


vays be somewhat 
uenced by his 


sense of responsi- 

bility, and this must 
of necessity have an effect 
upon his choice of subjects. 
At the outset he has to 
decide whether he shall take 
the advice so often pressed 
upon him by his friends of 
the Institute and prepare 
complete records of some 
more or less worthy build- 
Ing study the historical 
sionit canee and reasons for 
its existence, and its archi 


tectural influence, or merely 
| and other- 


measure, 


SHELCIL, 





wise note the more or less 
unimport int but suggestive 
facades, plans, and details 
to be found in almost any 
old city In Kurop - 
The former is doubtless 
thorough, but, like the study 
; y parti ilar science (say 
ical economy), it is apt 
narrow and cramp the 
irtistie faculties as opposed 
Ve to the archeological ; whilst 
| he latter, although diseur 
sive, 1S nece ssary for their 
ER PA eneral cultivation and 
siinenieat training. 
The method more generally followed, judging 
from the various yearly exhibitions of study by 


students who have returned, is the latter; and |] 
must claim to be no exception to the rule. My 
efforts have been principally directed to placing on 
record the more unknown but nevertheless charac- 
teristic phases of Spanish art—not of any particular 
century, style. or character, but the work of men 
whose names have been far less enduring than 
their work—a difficult task, and one more likely 
to be successful in dreams than in sober reality. 
Spain, although more gé nerally known now 
than some years ago, had to me all the mysterious 
attractions of a practically unknown continent of 
art, and L crossed the border on the Mediterranean 
side, after a week’s idling in the south of France, 
with dreams and visions of reproducing on paper 
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‘inckle Student 1896.* 


TOUR 


unknown and beautiful creations—dreams, alas ! 
not fully realised. 

The first town of architectural importance 
on this route is Gerona—a town, as I after 
wards found out, typically Spanish, but recall 
ing memories of the pleasant and, I must say, 
more attractive little towns of Italy. The Cathe 
dral is the dominating and central feature of thi 
place. Externally it promises little. The lat 
facade, although proportioned on noble lines and 
approached by a fine flight of steps, is both coarse 
and uninteresting in detail and rococo in treat 
ment. The interior is, however, a treasury of 
interest: the great nave, of splendid width, without 
aisles, issupported by most interesting side chapels; 
the purely Spanish arrangement of the 
in the centre of the church, although necessarily 
destroying the perspective to a great extent, pos 
sesses, however, some distinct attractions. ‘The 
church contains some of the finest glass in Spain 

the St. Michael in the great circular window at 
the east end is especially noteworthy—and sonx 
very interesting 7ejas and other metal- work. 

Barcelona, my next halting-place, is the com 
mercial capital of Spain, and the growth of the 
city and the enterprise of the citizens have almost 
completely swept away the ancient architecture, 
although some few of the new buildings are good 
in design. The Cathedral cannot he compared 
with Gerona, and has been and is being restored 
toa very great extent. ‘The interior is exceed 
ingly dark. The chief point of interest is the 
cloisters, with a beautiful fountain, and containing 
the sacred geese. ‘The Church of Santa Maria del 
Mar has a very fine west front and interior, and 
is majestically and finely planned; some of the 
windows are filled with good glass. 

From Barcelona to Tarragona the railway 
journey is very interesting ; the glimpses of Mont 
serrat are especially fine, and about sixteen miles 
from Barcelona is the celebrated Puerta del 
Diablo, the work of the Moors, with an enormous 
central arch in red stone; farther on is a beautiful 
wayside cross. Tarragona itself—I think princi 
pally famous for its wine—contains some ver 
interesting work. The Cathedral tower, built of 
a beautiful red stone in a rather late Gothic 
period, is a fine mixture of solidity and grace. 
The Cross of San Antonio, set upon a slender 
pillar about eighteen feet high, with a very good 
pedestal, is situated in a charming little garden. 
Opposite is the Puerta de San Antonio, a very 
good Renaissance gateway with heraldic orna- 
mentation. An exceedingly uncomfortable high 


cor 


en considerably reduced from the author’s original drawings. 
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wind and dust storm prevented my drawing 
several things here. An excursion from Tarra- 
gona to the ruined Monastery of Poblet proved 
more saddening than stimulating. The buildings 
were wrecked and the statuary and carving de- 
faced and destroyed by the mob during the last 
Carlist war. An excursion and stop or two on the 
way to Valencia fulfilled none of my dreams, and 
resulted in failures to find anything worthy of note. 

Valencia, a city of towers and spires of a some- 
what rococo type and reminiscent of Wren’s 
City church spires, is very beautiful and interest- 
ing, especially when these picturesque outlines 
and fretted spires of red stone glow in the last 
rays of the setting sun. The Cathedral has a fine 
tower and some good pictures, but the latter were 
unfortunately veiled and:could not be seen. The 
Lonja, or Exchange, was originally a_ beautiful 
Gothic building, but it is being rapidly restored to 
the detriment of the effect. 

A cross-country route via Murcia and Baza to 
Granada—the latter portion by coach—seemed to 
promise a good field for research, especially Daza, 
described in Murray as a Roman and afterwards 
Moorish town, and containing several interesting 
items. Murcia, however, contains but a few 
beautiful old houses, and a Cathedral in which the 
very worst features of the Spanish Renaissance are 
embodied, and Baza nothing beyond the attraction 
of a rather evil-smelling and curious population. 

The coach ride to Granada proved longer 
than the distance (75 miles) seemed to warrant. 
The first part of the journey thtough the night 
brovght us to Guadix: a few minutes at the town 
in the early morning proved it to be of more 
interest than either of the two we had first passed 
through, but our travelling arrangements did not 
permit a stop. From Guadix the coach, drawn 
by eight mules, takes its route through some of 
the most gorgeous scenery in Spain. The snow- 
capped Sierras tower up on either side, and the 
whole succession of scenes is of the greatest 
grandeur and magnificence. The journey, how- 
ever, repays most when Granada itself begins to 
appear below. How much superior to the ordi- 
nary arrival by train on the plains, I must leave 
to the imagination. 

Granada, called by its inhabitants and army of 
guides the ‘‘ City of Waters,’ seemed to me more 
a city of gardens; the best are those of the 
Generalife, the disposition of which, combined 
with the arrangement of levels, the various foun- 
tains and watercourses, and above all the views 
over Granada and the surrounding country, makes 
them a very paradise. The Alhambra, the pre- 
sumed glory of Granada, is rapidly approaching a 
gorgeous newness caused by much restoration 
both of the plaster decorations and the colouring 
and gilding upon them. It will surely soon be 


more the admiration and study of the American 
photographic tourist than of the architect, unless 
the latter has a commission 


to build another 
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enormous “ Palace of Varieties,’ and is in search 
of suitable material. Granada is, I think, the 
most beautifully situated town I have ever seen. 
Turn where you will, views of surpassing beauty 
meet the eye—on one side the Vega, a plain with 
its brown bare patches, its masses of dark green 
foliage, and its glittering silver-threaded river; 
on the other the brown and purple snow-capped 
Sierras that stretch away at the back of the town. 
The Cathedral is unfortunately not of the best 
period, although on very magnificent lines. The 
most interesting portion of it is the Capilla Real, 
approached from the north aisle of the Cathedral, 
but an independent foundation. Here are the 
elaborately carved tombs of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, a magnificently carved, painted and gilt 
retablo, and a superb reja. The Alameda in the 
town has a very good fountain, and in wandering 
about the streets many items of interest can be seen. 

A few hours’ journey brought us to Loja, a 
seenungly good stopping-place between Granada 
and Seville, but beyond a very curious and subtly 
designed fountain in the market-place and a 
poisonous inn, it has nothing to recommend it. 

Seville, with its Cathedral, Alcazar, Casa de 
Pilatos, and many interesting churches, is pecu- 
liarly attractive and worth far more time and study 
than the limitations of an architectural student's 
tour permit. The Cathedral unfortunately seems 
as far off the complete internal restoration as ever, 
and very little idea of its magnificent interior pro- 
portions can be obtained, the mass of scientific 
shoring and scaffolding obscuring almost all the 
architecture. The famous Giralda tempted me to 
make a small sketch of it, although not from the 
usual point of view. The Alcazar contains some 
magnificent and gorgeously decorated apartments, 
but the gardens, garden pavilions, kiosks, and 
fountains were more attractive to me,and, although 
the architectural details and the materials em- 
ployed are not of the finest, the gardens are very 
beautiful. The Casa de Pilatos (an imitation of 
Pilate’s house at Jerusalem) contains some of the 
most beautiful wall tiled decorations in Spain ; 
the effect on the staircase is particularly good. In 
the patio is a very subtly modelled fountain. The 
doorway of Santa Clara is a beautiful and elabo- 
rate example of Spanish Gothic. The Della 
Robbia medallions set in Spanish tiles and the 
alternate terminals and cherubs’ heads have evi- 
dently been added at a later date. The picturesque 
towers of the Seville churches, decorated in lines 
of tiles of a beautiful blue, are everywhere in 
evidence, and I greatly regret that time did not 
allow me to make any studies of them. 

From Seville to Cordova the country is flat and 
uninteresting beyond a glimpse of an occasional 
church or two. Cordova’s interest lies chiefly in 
its mosque, the most complete example and finest 
type in Spain of the true Moslem temple. The 
countless arches and pillars give the interior an 
air of vastness and infinity, but the Renaissance 
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coro seems incongruous and out of harmony A weary night journey through the flat a 
with the older work. The Patio de los Naranjos, somewhat bare plains of Spain, followed by a lon 
with its beautiful fountain and characteristic wait at a country junction and another weary b 
of railway, landed me a 

| “ey ——, Toledo. It is magnificent! 
; situated on the Tagus, th 
yellow-brown river encom 
passing almost the whole cit 
and making it in ancien 
times an almost impregnab|; 
fortress. The views of th 
city from the winding road 
ascending to the town ar 
particularly charming. Toled 
Cathedral is one of the mos 
famous architecturally — in 
Spain. Externally the chiet 
points of interest are the wes 
front, with its fine tower, and 

the Puerta de los Leones, 
classical screen with column 
surmounted by lions with 
shields and railings between, 
masking the deeply recessed 
and elaborate Gothie portal. 
In the interior are many beau 
tiful chapels, retablos, and 
rejas, the full glory of som 
being hidden owing to want 
of light. The coro is one of 
the most elaborate in Spain, 
with a wealth of marble and 
walnut carving. Toledo is 
rather rich in doorways of 
the peculiar transitional state 
between the Gothic and Re- 
naissance style, with th 
heraldic ornaments conspicu 
ously designed and architec 
turally fitted to the spaces 
they fill. A fine example of 
the later heraldic treatment is 
the Puerta Visagra, an illus 
tration of which appeared in 
the present volume of the 
JourRNAL, p. 271. The Alea 
var, a somewhat bald but 
tremendous structure of the 
later Classic style, is being 
largely restored. The most 
interesting features externally 
| are the four picturesque 
! | towers at the angles. As thi 
3 + |  Aleazar is situated in the 
: ' f highest part of Toledo, these 
are aired : ‘2 towers are veritable land 
marks and look out over the 
Andalusian loungers, attracts one, and is a direct country for an immense distance. 
contrast to the somewhat gloomy interior of the A few hours’ journey from Toledo brings one to 
mosque. Over the broad and important Guadal Madrid, a city, to me, of surprises. 

quivir is a very fine bridge. Madrid seems to be the most abused capital in 
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iSurope, and consequently the stay there was looked 
forward to more as a penance than a delight ; but, 
besides the incomparable pictures of Velasquez in 
the gallery and the Armeria, the town contains a few 
very interesting doorways and fragments of archi- 
tecture, whilst in the Plaza Mayor is a bronze 
equestrian statue of Phillip IIL., as fine an example 
is can be seen anywhere, not excepting the Colleoni 
in Venice. The pedestal is unfortunately not 
quite worthy of the ; 
magnificently designed 
horse, rider, and _ trap- 
pings. 

The Armeria contains 
the finest collection of 
ancient armour and 
kindred objects I have 
ever seen. Here is a 
complete and authentic 
suit worn by “ El Gran 
Capitan,” and many 
kingly suits of Milanese, 
German, and _ other 
make, all most elabo- 
rately chased, engraved, 
and otherwise  orna- 
mented. 

The picture gallery, a 
modern building of not 
unworthy architecture, 
contains a very fine col- 
lection of pictures. The 
revelation, however, is 
the Velasquez collection. 


Amongst his subject 
pictures here is the 
famous ‘ Capture of 


Breda,’’ which, besides 
its fine composition and 
painting, characterises 
in the most marvellous 





16] 


flanked with terraces laid out in a formal manner 
with box hedges. 

Segovia is one of the most interesting towns 
in Spain, both pictorially and architecturally. A 
walk round the outskirts of the town reveals an 
endless succession of beautiful views and subjects 
for pictures. The buildings of the Renaissance 
period, lacking the overplus of ornament common 
to the plateresque work, gain enormously in dignity, 


and are gene- 
rally beautifully 
detailed. There 


is a curious lack 
of centrality 
about most of 
the work of this 
period here. The 
Cathedral is of 
a particularly 
florid late Gothic 
character, not to be 
compared with some of 
the others mentioned. 
Mary of the churches 


are of a Romanesque 
character. The most 
interesting houses in 


the town are the Casa 
de Juan Bravo, in the 
Plaza of that name, the 
one illustrated (also in 
the same Plaza), and 
the Casa di Marquis del 
Areo, which has a fine 
patio. The Alcazar has 
been practically rebuilt, 
and is now more inte- 
restingly situated than 
artistically beautiful. 
Segovia to Sala- 
manca necessitates one 





manner the difference 
between the Spaniard 
and the Fleming. Be- 
sides these the gallery 
contains a good collec- 
tion of Murillos and 
many examplesof Titian 
and other famous 
masters. 

From Madrid I jour- 
neyed to Segovia, via 
the Escorial. The Ks- 
corial gains mostly from 
its enormous size, but 
proved to be ar- 
chitecturally better 
than I expected. 

It is beautifully 
situated under the 
mountains, and is 


HOUSI 





of the typically Spanish 
night journeys caused 
by the extreme slowness 
of the trains—-10 p.m. 
to 5 am.—with a 
change and a wait en 





route. Salamanca pro- 
bably contained the 
largest proportion of 
beautiful buildings in 


Spain. Unfortunately 
many of the colleges 
were destroyed 
and reduced 
to _shapeless 





masses of ruin 
by the French 
during the 
Peninsular 
War. Amongst 
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IN SEGOVIA, 











the most interesting that remain is the Irish 
foundation, illustrated by a geometrical elevation 
of one side of the square patio and a few details. 
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although Gothic, shows signs of the plateresque 
movement, and is generally of a very elaborate 
character. The interior is lofty and imposii 



























































































The students, who are delightfully Irish in their 
speech and bearing, now number only eight. The 
Cathedrals, old and new, and adjoining one an- 
other, are very interesting, particularly the east 
end and dome of the old church, a most beautiful 
example of Romanesque. The new Cathedral, 


the Dorado Chapel, on the north side, contains 
some fine painted decoration and tiles, and carved, 
painted, and gilt sculpture. Salamanca contains 
some very beautiful old palaces and houses, and 
nearly every street presents something of interest. 
Many of the finest, such as the Palacio del Conde 
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de Monterey and the Casa de las Conchas, have 
been illustrated at various times, and are conse- 
quently familiar to most of us. 

From Salamanca to Zamora is but a short 
journey, but only to be accomplished either in the 
small hours of the morning or late at night. 
Zamora Cathedral is one of the best and most 
complete examples of the Romanesque in Spain. 
The west tower, of a massive character, and the 
central dome group picturesquely from the river. 





ARMS ON = ZAMORA 


The interior harmony is disturbed by the late 
additions. The bridge is picturesque, and the 
brid¢e-house a striking feature ; the arms illustra- 
ted are situated over the entra e to the bridge 
from the country. A photograph I had discovered 
in Toledo caused me a fruitless hunt for a very 
beautiful transitional house, but after some hours’ 
searching and inquiries I found it had been pulled 
down, along with several interesting old gateways. 


Murray’s responsible and accurate guide-book 
suggested Toro to me—his circumstantial account 


of the painted statuary, &c., to the west doorway 
of the Colegiata proving a stronger attraction 
than that of Astorga. Alas! the disappointment 
Was immense, and my Toro will be re- 
membered more on account of the electrical 
engineer to the town, my fellow-countryman, 
than from any architectural benefits derived. The 


stay at 


patio of the Colegio de los Escolapios is of very 
suggestive design, with carvings of a somewhat 
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early character. The little grille illustrated is 
good example of the characteristic finish to t] 
lower windows of the houses. The arms on t! 
shield are those of the town, and seem to ha, 
inspired the poster of an enterprising compa: 
who claim to supply the world with a strength- 
producing food. 

The railway to Valladolid goes through som 
very interesting country and varied scenery. 
stay of a few hours only at Valladolid enabled m 
to see most of the town, which is very much moi 
commercial and modern than most others in 
Spain. The incomplete Cathedral is heavy ani 
not very interesting, but in the town are several! 
beautiful and suggestive facades, doorways, «c. 

Palencia, my next stop after Valladolid, has a 
very fine Cathedral and some good churches. Thi 
Cathedral externally is well worthy of study, and 
shows a refreshing restraint in the matter of 
elaboration. In the interior are several interesting 
chapels and details, but unfortunately in most 
cases in such positions that darkness overshadows 
them, and makes studied drawings of any impos 
sible. The staircase to the cave of St. Antolin 
(the patron saint) is beautifully carved in low 
relief of an early Renaissance character. 

After Palencia came Burgos, my last stop of 
architectural importance in Spain. Burgos Cathe 
dral, perhaps the best known in Spain, is of a 
very elaborate and magnificent character; the 
open lace-like spires and elaborate central lantern, 
of a grey stone, catch the eye from almost every 
corner of the town and country side. No less 
richness of detail and ornament is displayed in 
the interior. Among the most striking details 
are the stalls of the coro, of walnut elaborately 
carved, with seats inlaid in box, and the double 
staircase leading down from the door of the north 
transept to the body of the church. Burgos con 
tains several interesting houses of the Renaissance 
type, particularly the Casa de Miranda and the ad- 
joining houses in the same street. About two and a 
half miles from the city is the Cartuja de Miraflores. 
The church, as is usual amongst the Carthusians, 
is divided into three portions; the stalls are 
very well carved, those in the coro being lat 
Gothic and those in the ante-chapel Renaissance 
in character. The most striking feature, however, 
is the alabaster monument to Juan II. and his 
wife, Isabella of Portugal—a most beautifully 
carved and sculptured sepulchre. The recumbent 
effigies of the king and queen in their state robes 
are particularly beautiful. About two miles in 
another direction is the Hospital del Rey, the 
atrium of which has a fine entrance arch profusely 
decorated with heraldic ornaments, terminals, and 
medallions. The museum in the old gateway 
to the town has several statues and tombs of in- 
terest, but the most valuable exhibit is the bronze 
altar frontal, of a Byzantine character, from the 
Monastery of Silos. The front is inlaid in enamel 
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of the most brilliant colouring, with figures of the 
twelve Apostles and a seated figure of Christ 
in the centre, flanked by the signs of the Evan- 
gelists. 


From Burgos, after an excursion to Loyola, 
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the birthplace of the founder of the Jesuits, taken 
at the instance of my friend and companion, I 


journeyed homewards by way of Bayonne, Lourdes, 


Toulouse, and Bordeaux, and thence by steamer to 
Southampton. 
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TOP OF A WINDOW GRILLE, TORO. 





THE LATE CHARLES GARNIER, 
Hon.Corr.M.; Royal Gold Medallist 1886. 


The President has received the following letter 
and enclosures from M. Charles Lucas [Hon. 
Corr.M., Paris], in response to a request to write 
for the JouRNAL a short notice of the late M. 
Charles Garnier : 

Paris, 17 aotit 1898. 

A Monsieur G. Aitchison, R.A., Président de 
UInstitut royal des Architectes britanniques,— 

MonSIEUR LE PRESIDENT ET CHER MAiTRE,— 
Le Seerétaire de |’Institut royal des Architectes 
britanniques, M. W. J. Locke, veut bien me 
demander de lui envoyer une courte notice nécro- 
logique sur notre regretté confrére M. Charles 
Garnier pour le numéro du 27 aott du JouRNAL 
de cet Institut. 

Je ne saurais me dérober 4 un tel devoir qui 
est pour moi un grand honneur; mais, faute du 
temps nécessaire pour résumer, comme il con- 
viendrait, les principaux titres de M. Charles 
Garnier au souvenir durable des architectes pré- 
sents et 4 venir, permettez-moi de rappeler seule- 
ment 4 nos confréres anglais quelques incidents 
de la carriére de mon éminent confrére frangais, 


incidents tout 4 son honneur et aussi a l’honneur 
de l'Institut royal des Architectes britanniques. 
Veuillez, Monsieur le Président et cher Maitre, 
agréer l’expression de mes sentiments respectueux 
et dévoués. CHARLES Lucas. 


Avec ce louable éclectisme qui distingue 1’Insti- 
tut royal des Architectes britanniques et qui 
lui fait, sans distinction aucune de nationalité, 
rendre hommage i tous les architectes et 4 tous 
les archéologues qui marquent par leurs cuvres 
une étape en avant dans la route aujourd’hui 
si frayée de l’art ou de la science de l’architecte, 
cet Institut avait, dés 1867, appelé a lui, comme 
membre honoraire et correspondant, M. CHARLES 
GARNIER, l’architecte du Nouvel Opéra de Paris. 

En effet, cette Compagnie, la premiére parmi 
les Sociétés d’Architectes du monde entier, voyant 
alors se réaliser, au moins dans ses formes 
extérieures, le grandiose édifice que promettait le 
projet classé premier dans le brillant concours 
international 4 deux degrés de l’année 1860, 
s’enquit peu de l’age relativement jeune de son 
auteur, se disant probablement que la Gréce 
antique lui etit élevé une statue et qu’elle ett 
compté son monument au nombre des sept mer- 
veilles du monde. 
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Au reste, M. Charles Garnier n’était déja plus 
en 1867, ni méme dés 1860, un inconnu pour le 
Conseil et pour les membres de 1’Institut royal 
des Architectes britanniques; car un des fonda- 
teurs de cet Institut, alors son secrétaire honoraire 
pour |’étranger, M. le Professeur Thomas Leverton 
Donaldson, de vénérée mémoire, avait, dans ses 
courses infatigables au travers du bassin méditer- 
rannéen et plus tard 4 Paris, rencontré, & partir 
de 1849, M. Charles Garnier, alors pensionnaire 
de l’Académie de France i Rome et, l’un des 
premiers, M. Donaldson avait dit 4 ses compa- 
triotes, toujours si épris d’antiquité hellénique, tout 
le charme du projet de restitution, si brillant 
d’une judicieuse polychromie, du Temple de 
Jupiter panhellénien de Vile d’Egine, cette eeuvre 
qui termina magistralement en 1852 les études de 
pensionnaire du Gouvernement francais pour- 
suivies pendant quatre années par M. Ch. Garnier. 

Et puis, comme pour les mariages d’amour que 
préparent souvent de longues fiancailles dont plus 
tard on se redit avec attendrissement les moindres 
incidents, M. Charles Garnier n’avait-il pas eu, 
en fait, la gracieuse souveraine anglaise pour pre- 
mier client lorsque, en 1855, il avait collaboré, 
pour deux aquarelles que lui avait commandées 
Victor Baltard, alors Directeur des Travaux 
d’Architecture a la Préfecture la Seine, & un 
Album de Vues de l Hotel-de- Ville di Paris, offert 
i Sa Majesté la Reine Victoria en souvenir d’une 
féte qui lui fut donnée dans ce Palais Municipal. 

Nous avons comme garant de cet incident de 
la belle carriére, alors 4 son aurore, de M. 
Charles Garnier, cet artiste lui-méme qui I’a 
rappelé, avec grande émotion, lorsque, au zénith 
de cette méme carriére et alors célébre entre tous, 
il vint, en 1886, recevoir dans la grande Salle des 
Scances de l'Institut et des mains du regretté 
Président, M. I’Anson, /a Royale Médaille d’Or, 
accordée par Sa Majesté la Reine Victoria, cette 
marque insigne de consécration du talent d’un 
architecte ou du savoir d’un archéologue. 

Aussi le Tout-Paris intellectuel, eelui qui affecte 
volontiers le nil admirari du poet latin, mélait-il 
un certain ¢tonnement 2 son respect quand, il y a 
quelques jours, se découvrant devant les restes de 
Charles Garnier, il remarquait sur le coussin des 
décorations du grand artiste, la juxtaposition, 
insolite et jusqu’ici unique, de la grande médaille 
d’or de l'Institut royal des Architectes britan- 
niques et de la plaque de Grand Officier de la 
Légion d’honneur, grade auquel le Gouvernement 
de la République francaise promut M. Charles 
Garnier en janvier 1895. 

Mais la encore s’éveille 4 l’esprit des archi- 
tectes des deux nations francaise et anglaise, le 
souvenir de l’affectueux échange de félicitations 
dont M. Charles Garnier fut l’objet : je veux parler 
du chaleureux toast que lui porta, au nom de 
ses confréres anglais, 4 la féte organisée en 
V’honneur de ce succés sans précédent d’un archi- 
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tecte francais, notre si aimé et tant regretté con- 
frére William H. White. 

Lorsque, s’exprimant en francais, le délégaé d 
l'Institut Royal eut dit les sentiments de ses con- 
fréres anglais et que M. Charles Garnier, dans un 
de ses brusques ¢treintes qui rendaient si bien les 
élans de son ceeur, eut embrassé M. W. H. White, 
l’enthousiasme fut au comble et M. Charles Gar 
nier put, en se répétant alors sans le moindre doute 
ce qu’il avait pensé vingt-huit ans auparavant, 
lors de sa nomination de membre honoraire et 
correspondant de l'Institut royal des Architectes 
britanniques, M. Charles Garnier put se dire 
“qwilavait pris rang—et quel rang ? le premier— 
parmi les architectes d Europe.” 

Ces souvenirs rappelés, il convient, non plus 
pour les Fellows de |’Institut Royal qui ne peuvent 
ignorer la carriére de M. Charles Garnier, mais 
pour les Associates appelés & venir un jour grossir 
les rangs des premiers, de transcrire quelques 
bréves notes que mon regretté confrére a bien 
voulu me donner, il y a quelque temps, pour une 
publication contemporaine, La Grande Encyclo- 
pédie,* notes auxquelles j’apporte seulement de 
légers et indispensables remaniements. 

‘GARNIER (Jean-Louis Charles), architecte 
francais, né i Paris le 6 novembre 1825. LEleve 
de l’Ecole de dessin et de mathématiques, de 
Léveil, de Lebas et de l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, M. 
Garnier remporta le premier grand-prix d’archi 
tecture en 1848 sur un projet de Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, et, comme pensionnaire de |’Aca 
démie de France 4 Rome, adressa de nombreux 
enyois parmi lesquels il faut citer les suivants: 
études sur le Forum de Trajan 4 Rome, état actuel 
du Temple de Vesta i Tivoli, relevé du Temple de 
Sérapis 4 Pouzzoles et, outre quelques dessins de 
monuments de la Renaissance italienne, la restitu- 
tion, en onze feuilles de dessins et un mémoire, du 
temple de Jupiter panhellénien 4 Kgine (Gréce). 
Ce dernier envoi fut des plus remarqués, autant 
peut-étre par 1’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres que par l’ Académie des Beaux-Arts, comme 
reproduisant aprés d’heureuses découvertes, dans 
tous ses détails et avec une large part faite 4 la 
polychromie, le temple de l’architecture hellénique 
du VI*™e siécle le plus complet et le plus voisin de 
la perfection. Aprés un voyage 4 Constantinople 
et dans I’Italie méridionale et la Sicile ow il releva, 
pour M. le duede Luynes, les monuments datant 
dans ces deux pays de la dynastie angevine, M. 
Garnier fut, 4 son retour en France, attaché 
comme auditeur au Conseil général des Batiments 
civils, nommé sous-inspecteur des travaux de res- 
tauration de la Tour Saint-Jacques sous la direc- 
tion de M. Ballu, et devint bientét architecte d’une 
des sections (V. et VI. arrondissements) de la ville 
de Paris; mais il ne devait pas tarder & voir 

* La grande encyclopédie, 
sciences, des lettres, et des arts. 
(en cours de publication). 


inventaire raisonné des 
Paris. Tome xvili. in-4 
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s’ouvrir le plus brillant avenir d’artiste dés le con- 
cours édicté, 4 la fin de 1860, pour la construction 
du Nouvel Opéra de Paris. En effet, de ce con- 
cours 4 deux épreuves, la premiére, sur es- 
quisses 4 laquelle prirent part cent soixante-et- 
onze coneurrents de toutes les écoles et dont 
quelques-uns ¢trangers, et la seconde, sur projets 
rendus et réservée aux cing lauréats de la premicre 
épreuve, M. Garnier sortit classé le premier, a 
l’unanimité des membres du jury appartenant 4 
l'Institut et au Conseil général des Biatiments 
civils, et dés lors, pendant quinze années surtout, 
jusqu’i V'inauguration de I’édifice en 1875, et 
méme pendant le restant de sa vie, il ne cessa de 
donner tous ses soins 4 la conception, l’exécution, 
la décoration et la machinerie de cet immense 
théitre sans précédent et sans pareil dans les 
temps modernes, par ses dispositions, son allure 
originale et sa richesse, qui a nom l’Opéra de 
Paris. Malgré la place considérable que tint ce 
grand travail dans la carriére et dans l’existence 
de M. Garnier, et malgré aussi le temps qu’il dit 
consacrer 4 ses fonctions officielles de membre 
puis d’inspecteur-général et de vice-président du 
Conseil des Batiments civils, de membre du Con- 
seil supérieur des Beaux-Arts, de Vice-Président 
du Conseil @’Architecture de la Préfecture de la 
Seine, de membre ou Président de nombreux 
Jurys de Concours et d’Expositions nationales et 
internationales, de membre de l'Institut et de col- 
laborateur du Dictionnaire de l’Académie des 
3eaux-Arts, M. Garnier, qui fit reconstruire une 
premiére fois le magasin de décors de l’opéra rue 
Richer et une seconde fois prés la station de Cour- 
celles du chemin de fer de Ceinture, était aussi 
larchitecte du Conservatoire de Musique et de 
Déclamation pour l’agrandissement et la recon- 
struction duquel il fit plusieurs importants projets. 
M. Garnier est de plus l’auteur de fort intéres- 
santes constructions privées, parmi lesquelles : le 
Cercle de la Librairie dont, il y a deux ans, il 
augmentaii les salles de réception et de travail 
avec le concours de M. Cassien-Bernard, un de ses 
plus dévoués collaborateurs ; une Maison i loyer 
avec hotel pour la famille Hachette ; les panoramas 
Valentino et Marigny, 4 Paris; le grand Observa- 
toire et la villa Bishoffseim, i Nice; les Salles de 
concert et de jeu, 4 Monte Carlo; des villas, dont 
la sienne familiale, l’hotel du Belvédére ; l’église 
et l’école communale, 4 Bordighera (Italie) ; les 
casino, bains et hotel de Vittel (Vosges); la villa 
Sarcey, 4 Rosenthal et l’église de la Capelle en 
Thiérache ; de nombreux tombeaux dont ceux de 
Bizet, d’Offenbach et de Victor Massé, i Paris, et 
celui de la famille De Luynes (en collaboration 
avec Fr. Debacq) i Dampierre (Seine-et-Oise) ; enfin 
on dut i M. Garnier, architecte-conseil de 1’ Ex- 
position universelle de Paris en 1889, les char- 
mantes improvisations, malheureusement éphé- 
méres, qui retracérent avec tant d’ingéniosité, sur 
le bord de la Seine au Champ de Mars, les princi- 


paux types dans le passé de l’Habitation humaine 
i travers les ages. M. Charles Garnier, honoré de 
nombreuses médailles d’or, puis de diplémes 
d’honneur, de la grande médaille des beaux-arts 
de la Société d’encouragement et de la royale 
médaille d’or de l'Institut royal des Architectes 
britanniques, chevalier, officier, commandeur puis 
grand-ofticier de la Légion d’honneur, officier de 
l’Instruction publique, commandeur et officier de 
plusieurs ordres étrangers, était membre de 1’In- 
stitut de France et ancien président ou membre 
honoraire de la Société Centrale et de la Caisse de 
Défense mutuelle des Architectes, de la Société 
nationale des Architectes de France et de nom- 
breuses Académies et Sociétés de Beaux-Arts 
francaises et étrangéres. On lui doit, outre de 
fort nombreux rapports ou articles critiques con- 
cernant l’architecture, l’archéologie ou les beaux- 
arts et aussi de nombreuses fantaisies versifiées, 
les ouvrages suivants: Restauration des tombeaux 
des rois angevins en Italie (54 pl. in-fol.); A 
travers les Arts (Paris, 1868, in-12°); le Thédtre 
(Paris, 1876, in-8°) ; le Nouvel Opéra (2 vol. in- 
fol. de planches et 2 vol. de texte); l’ile d’Eyine, 
Restauration du Temple de Jupiter Panhellénien 
(gr. in-4°, texte et pl.); l’Observatoire de Nice 
(texte et pl. gr. in-4°); et l’Histoire de l Habita- 
tion, en collaboration avec M. Amman (1892, in- 
4°, pl. et nombr. gravures)—CHARLEs Lvucas.”’ 


REVIEWS. 
(202) 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Specifications for Building Works and How to write them : 
A Manual for Architectural Students. Builder Student 
Series. By F. R. Farrow, F.RILB.A. Sm. 80. Lond. 
1898. Price 3s. 6d. [D. Fourdrinier, “ Builder’ Office, 
46, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C.]) 

The author of this manual for students is to 
be congratulated on having the courage to pass 
a severe judgment on those members of our 
profession who, for some reason best known to 
themselves, carry out the work entrusted to them 
by their clients without in any way controlling 
the very important part of the work for which 
they are paid, viz. that of Drafting the Specifi- 
cation. As he truly says, if the architect has no 
voice in the quality of his work, apart from the 
design, how can he expect his intentions as to 
quality to be carried out! The result of this, I 
feel sure, is becoming lamentably visible in many 
works which are, to use the author’s own word, 
‘* discreditable,”’ and far removed from the inten- 
tion of the client, and possibly of his architect ; 
and were it not that there are intelligent con- 
tractors and intelligent foremen, the quality of 
work would deteriorate still more. But I rather 
fear that the perusal of the manual by any 
ordinary student will only create dismay, as he 
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could not expect to collect such a mass of informa- 
tion for any work he may have the good fortune 
to carry out, and it would have been much more 
useful if it had been made far more simple; but, 
whether simple or elaborate, care should have 
surely been taken not to give incorrect information 
in any form whatever. 

It may seem ungracious to refer to a few out 
of several discrepancies, but the truth must be 


told in one direction as well as in another. For 
example: “cement mortar’’ is given as one of 
cement to two of sand: this is very wasteful. One 


of cement to six of sand will make excellent work, 
as I have proved in numerous buildings. Again, 
flues are suggested to be 14” x 9’: they need 
not be more than 9” x 9” excepting for kitchens, 
where they should be 14” x 9”; 14” x 14” is 
quite unnecessary; terra-cotta pipe lining is 
better still. 

In describing arches there should be directions 
given as to the adhesive material to be used, but 
there arenone. Is it not unwise to give the largest 
scantling for timber joists as 9’ x 3’? Pugging 
as sound deadening is very indiscreet, when slag- 
wood and felt are available, and no risk is run of 
future dry-rot. Drips in gutters are given as 2)” 
deep, and I doubt if we could find a 24” drip 
anywhere ; they are used 14’’ and 2”, and very 
frequently the former, but in good work 2” should 
be adopted: this is abundant and avoids excessive 
lead-work. In describing laths, the most im- 
portant words “free of sap’’ are omitted—those 
in good practice know the importance of this. 

The directions for laying the lead-work of 
gutters and flats are anything but clear. The 
author may believe in the method adopted by all 
practical plumbers, or in the advice given in the 
books of reference, which are usually at variance 
with practical work. 

Is it not unwise to tell students that quarter 
partitions must be 44” thick, when they need not 
be except they are for brick nogging? Provision 
for exclusion of ‘‘sap”’ in deal and oak work is 
indispensable, but it is very vaguely treated of. 

In practice it is better to iron bush sash pulleys 
than to brass bush them as recommended by the 
author. 

Any cesspool at the outlet of two 
6” deep would deluge any building in a storm; 
and what harmony can there be between a 
cesspool 8” x8” x 6” deep with a 4” outlet ? 

EBENEZER GREGG. 
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(203) 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK. 


Elementary Architecture: for Schools, Art Students, and 
General Readers. By Martin A. Buckmaster, Art 
Master, Tonbridge School; Art Examiner, éc. 80. Oxon. 
1898. Price 4s. 6d. [The C m Press, Oxford. 
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We have not been very favourably* impressed 
with this newest addition to the crowd of text- 
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books that are being so continuously produced 
Few things may seem easier, but are really mor 
difficult, to write than a good text-book, the tas! 
demanding one of two conditions—either grea 
learning accompanied by wide views and a power 
of generalisation, by no means common; or else a1 
absolute mastery of some one subject, so thoroug]! 
that, in writing upon it, the author cannot fail t 
present the whole of the facts in a complete an 
lucid manner. 

Obtaining a text-book produced under such 
conditions, some revision from time to time in th 
light of new discoveries, and in the direction of a1 
elimination of merely personal theories, is all that 
is really wanted, and a sound tradition in teaching 
for two or three generations of students would b 
a positive gain. Speaking candidly, however, of 
the bulk of modern text-books, it may be said that 
they are only guides to examinations, and their 
usefulness and selling power cannot but be judged 
from that point of view. It is impossible to 
believe that for real teaching most of them are of 
any service whatever, and not a few must be 
positively harmful. 

It is the cheap comprehensiveness of the type 
that is so distasteful, and to meet this craze it 
may, in time, come to be accepted that no man 
has an indisputable right to treat of a subject o! 
which he has no personal knowledge. This might 
seem to be a provision against an impossibility ; 
but the comprehensive writer is not to be deterred 
by any such obstacle as that, and as everyone has 
been able to write a dictionary, after Johnson, so 
the all-embracing treatise is quickly carved out of 
its immediate predecessor. 

Formerly the author of one of the most amusing 
compendiums of historical architecture could claim 
in his preface that he was serving up the contents 
of 300 works, to the great economy and profit of 
the reader ; but there is no time now for study on 
any such scale as that, the obligation even to read 
the suggested ideal of a hundred books would 
be calculated to suppress the text-bookist of 
to-day. 

The author of Elementary Architecture has, wi 
believe, a considerable enthusiasm for English 
medieval work, and it is to be regretted that th 
whole of his 133 pages are not devoted to that 
subject. On Roman and Greek architecture he 
wastes twenty-nine pages in reciting the usual 
information as to the Orders which the modern 
examination appears to demand. There is no 
reason why the facts here repeated should not be 
accurately given, as we will assume that they are ; 
but that this is a true presentation of the archi 
tecture of the Greeks and Romans we entirely 
deny. 

In the same manner, the twenty-one pages given 
to work dating from Tudor times to the present 
day in England seemed to us to be of a very 
misleading tendency. 
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It would occupy too much space to give quota- 
tions, but the style of treatment of the great 
Renaissance architects irresistibly reminds one of 
the M.A.P. column, as it has come to be styled, of 
an evening luminary. 

“Sir John Vanburgh (1666-1726) also shared in the 
architectural activity of this period, chiefly designing 
country seats for the nobility. His principal works are 
Blenheim Palace, built for the Duke of Marlborough, and 
Castle Howard in Yorkshire, for the Howard family. 
These edifices are distinguished by a heavy classical 
character, without any relief from ornamental classic 
details. Blenheim Palace is one of the largest buildings 
of the Renaissance period.” 

Having thus disposed of Vanburgh, we are told 
that 
‘A greater architect and artist than either Vanburgh or 
Hawksmoor is to be found in James Gibbs (1682-1754). 
He erected two of the handsomest churches in London, 
worthy to rank beside Wren’s masterpieces in the city.” 

Of these, here is a critical appreciation in modern 
style: 

“St. Mary-le-Strand is also a very fine building, not so 
bold in effect as St. Martin’s, and rather overwrought in 
detail, which gives it a ‘cut up’ (sic) appearance.” 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, however, appears 
to be more satisfactory : 

“Tt is naturally plain and severe, the terms of the con- 
tract stipulating for the maximum of room with the 
minimum of cost. The architect may fairly claim to have 
satisfied the required conditions in this well-proportioned, 
but bald and cheerless building.” 

We should like to see that contract in present- 
day application if the author would guarantee an 
equivalent result. 

Naturally there is no room to deal with modern 
architects, but we learn that 
** Sir Charles Barry (1795-1860) was the most successful 
among architects of this time who chose the Tudor style as 
the best adapted to modern requirements. His great work 
is the Houses of Parliament, which must be acknowledged 
to be the finest building produced in this or any other 
country during the Gothic revival.” 

Contrasted with this confident opinion is the 

author’s cautious handling in the following, which 
is worth quoting, not from any greater intrinsic 
value than the former, but because it illustrates 
the author’s point of view : 
‘The last architect we have to mention is George Street 
(1824-1881), whose final and most ambitious work was 
the Law Courts in London. This building has been sub- 
jected to much adverse criticism. Our illustration [a poor 
photo.) will help the reader to form an opinion for himself 
of the appearance of the exterior from one point of view. 
It may be doubted if this building will ever add much to 
the movement for the revival of Gothie architecture in 
England.” 

As the writer ends his book at this point, we 
can only conelude by hoping that he does not 
really leave the students with whom by his posi- 
tion he is brought into contact, in the attitude 
towards architecture, even elementary, that this 
last paragraph displays. 

We fear, however, that this is the tendency of 


the bulk of the book—-the seventy-three pages of 
Parker-like examination of English Gothic, where- 
in we have not been able to detect that the author, 
for all his zeal and evidences of study of old work, 
has as yet grasped the structural signification of 
what he has seen, or got beyond the conception 
of building as a compilation of features that can 
be classified into periods. 
Artuur T. Bouton. 


(204) 
A MUNICIPAL ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK. 
The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer’s Handbook. By 

H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., Fel. San. Inst. Third 

Edition, revised and enlarged. 80. Lond. and New 

York, 1898. Price 12s. 6d. net. [E.and EF. N. Spon, Ltd., 

125 Strand; Spon and Chamberlain, 12, Cortlandt 

Street, New York. 

In the opening chapter of this book Mr. Boulnoi § 
brings out very clearly the omniscience required 
at the present day of the municipal engineer or 
town surveyor. In former times the town sur- 
veyor or surveyor of a local board was in many 
instances anything but qualified for the post. At 
present, for the most part, he is not only qualified 
but is expected to possess an intimate acquaintance 
with many branches of engineering and archi- 
tecture, the thorough knowledge of one of which 
is often the study and work of a man’s professional 
lifetime. It is only fair to say that now in a very 
large number of places the office is filled by ex- 
ceedingly competent and well-qualified men. 

The chapters of the book which follow deal 
with most of the subjects which come within the 
surveyor’s purview, from roads to electric lighting 
and cemeteries, and are full of useful information. 

Of all the various kinds of materials used for 
making the surfaces of roads in towns, the author 
gives the palm to wood-paving. He refutes the 
objections to it that it absorbs moisture and smells 
offensively. It may be difficult to agree with him 
on this point, except, perhaps, where hard woods 
such as Jarrah or Karri have been used. The 
softer woods undoubtedly do retain moisture, and 
it will frequently be found that in damp, muggy 
weather fog will be met with rising from their 
surfaces when the atmosphere is quite clear on 
the impervious asphalted surface. On the question 
of maintenance of paved surfaces, Mr. Worby 
Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E., in his presidential address 
to the Society of Engineers in January last, 
demonstrated that the destruction of road surfaces 
is due to the hammering of the hoofs of horses. 
The extension of the use of motor cars would 
without doubt immensely reduce the wear-and- 
tear and prolong the life of the surface. Asphalte, 
which, except for the danger. to horses, is the 
best material, would then become universal in 
towns. 

In turning to the chapter on sewage disposal, a 
reference is found to nearly all the processes which 
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iecess for the 
latest, viz. 


have been tried with move or less 
treatment of sewage, except the 
‘¢ bacterial’’ treatment. Local authorities have 
during the past year or two been so much 
by the satisfactory results obtained by Mr. 
at Barking and Sutton that t 
turned their attention to it in the hope of 
an economical and final solution of the great 
difficulty. The Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal now appointed will probal ive a larg 
amount of its time to a considerat 
of sewage treatment. 

The important subject of 
occupies a chapter in th 
plans which have been invented for imp 
are described. There is, however, one 
in regard to it which should not be lo 
and that is, that no obsti i 
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the opening through which the ai intended to 
pass. It has been shown by experiment that “air 
destructors ’’ placed in the ventilatin shaft or 
column only retard the passage ol l Che free 
the passage and the greater the number of 
openings in the sewer, the less w he risk of 
the air becoming foul. ‘The practice of providing 
tall shafts and columns for ventilating sewe1 
instead of opening eratil it the ices of th 
roads is increasing. 

Everyone will agree with the author in his 
remarks on the advantage of pul battoirs and 
in his objections to privat sla hterhouses. 
There is, as he says, unfortunately no law by 
which private slaughterhouses ¢ be abolished. 


He shows some useful sketche yf the arranes 
ments of abattoirs. 

The author’s remarks on the choice of 
cemeteries are well worth pe 
the necessity for careful exa 
a case may be mentioned of a piece of land having 
been selected for a cemete ry, the subsoil of which 
consisted of fine sand with a narrow band of clay 
across one corner of it. The place seemed very 
eligible; the ground was laid out, and a chapel 
was built in the But in th 
following winter there were seven feet of water in 


sites for 


ion of the ground, 


Summer th 


the basement of the « hape 1, the iter coming, as 
it was afterwards found, from a spring about 
thirteen feet below the surface. "he CLAVE 
would have been six feet deep in water in winter 
time. Drainage cured the evil, but the case 
justifies the author's warnn is to the care 


required in selecting the ground 

Althouch enumerated in the list of duties which 
fall to the lot of the municipal engineer o1 
surveyor no surprist will be felt at. the 
of a chapter on water supply (he methods of 
obtaining and supplying wate the circum 
stances of different towns are of cours 


town 


omission 


SO varlous 


that they could not be dealt with in a single 
chapter. 
The foregoing remarks will ve some idea of 
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the scope and value of this edition of Mr. Boulnois’: 
book in regard to all questions relating to publi 
health, and the officials for whose use it is intended 
cannot fail to find it useful. 
RicHarD I’. GRANTHAM [/7.A.], 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S 
(205) 
ARCHITECTURE IN POETRY. 
By HH. Heathcote Statha 
Author. 8o. Lond. 
b, T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 
In recent years the Poetic Garners have been 
frequently sifted for grains of fancy of a distinc 
tive kind. Poetry has been specialised, as it were. 
It may be that this sifting arises from a love of 
comparative analysis, or from the scientifically 
critical spirit of our age which would dissect 
everything, and often seems to delight more in 
he details than in the broad aspect of things. 
3e this as it may, we have had Poetry of tlu 


rchitecture among the Poets. 
Tllustrations by the LSU, 


1 » +7 
f as. OG. 


t 
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SAS S, Poe Li of Love, Poets’ Jests, Poetry oO; 
fi ers Poets OL Poets, Poems of Places, Poen 
of Heroism, and other special selections too 


numerous to mention. Mr. Ruskin has also 
viven us among his works The Poetry of Archi 

re. It is therefore fitting, and in accordance 
with the course of things, that we should be 
favoured with Architecture among the Poets. Ut 
any particular expression of Poetry as regards Art 
is worthy of special notice it is indeed that relating 
to our own, for architecture is at the head of th: 
arts, and Art has been called “ the wine of life.” 
Good wine needs no bush, neither does Mr. 
Statham’s book require any excuse. 

Emerson has recognised a relationship between 
Poetry and Architecture, and in a piece called 
The House has given the palm to the muse as a 
constructor. He Says: 

Chere is no architect 
Can build as the muse ean ; 
She is skilful to select 
Materials for her plan ; 
Slow and warily to choose 
Rafters of immortal pine, 
Or cedar incorruptible, 
Worthy her design. 


‘She lays her beams in music, 
In music every one, 
lo the eadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun.’’ 

Mr. Statham’s work is a collection of 
articles on the subject which appeared years ago 
in The Builder, which articles, having been re 
vised and added to, are presented now as a con 
tinuous essay on a chronological basis. Thi 
author says early in the book that 


some 


Poetical references to architecture, even if we confine 

( elves to those in our own language, are often ol 
beauty and interest, and are worth more attention 

than they have received. Their interest, it may he 


observed, is of two kinds poetic and historical. Archi 
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tecture may be regarded from one point of view as the 
realisation of an imaginative conception in composition 
and outline; from another point of view as the craft of 
building.” 

With these two aspects of the matter the essay 
deals, and after some brief classical references the 
reader is taken from Father Chaucer onwards, 
through the utterances of our most renowned 
poets, down to Browning, Tennyson, and Morris, 
in our own day. No mention is made, however, 
of Lydgate, an old poet soon after Chaucer’s time, 
who has many references to building matters in 
his writings. 

The author gives numerous and characteristic, 
but by no means exhaustive, quotations of what 
our best known poets have said on the subject of 
architecture and building, the various extracts 
being accompanied by many judicious comments. 
With regard to the views and opinions of the 
poets represented in the book, the most note 
worthy fact, as the author himself indicates in his 
summing up, is 
“the remarkable change in the attitude of modern poets 
towards the subject as compared with the older ones. In 
the poets previous to the present century the references to 
architecture, whether in the way of description or metaphor, 
rarely evince any knowledge of the art, any interest in its 
details, or any perception of the significance of buildings as 
an expression of the feelings and views of the generation 
of men who erected them. They treated architecture .. . 
in a broad and somewhat vague manner, without any ob- 
trusion of detail.” 

This, generally speaking, is a fair statement of 
the case as established by the quotations given, 
but there are exceptions, and Shakespeare, who 
seems to have been rather lightly passed over by 
the author, may be cited as one of them. He 
refers to building matters explicitly enough; wit- 
ness the following from JTZenry IV., part 2, which 
Mr. Statham has for some reason omitted : 
* When we mean to build 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 

And, when we see the figure of the house, 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 

Which, if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then, but draw anew the model 

In fewer oftices, or, at least desist 

To build at all? Much more, in this great work, 

Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 

And set another up, should we survey 

The plot of situation and the model, 

Consent upon a sure foundation, 

Question surveyors, know our own estate, 

How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite ; or else 

We fortify in paper and in figures, 

Using the names of men instead of men : 

Like one that draws the model of a house, 

Beyond his power to build it ; who, half through, 

Gives o’er and leaves his part-created cost 

A naked subject to the wee ping clouds 

And waste for churlish winter's tyranny.” 


The idea of Swift, quoted on page 40 of Mr. 
Statham’s book, seems to have been largely derived 
from the above. 

Many apt sentences relating to the art of build- 


ine and to buildings could be gathered from 
Shakespeare alone ; a few are appended : 
. Goodly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin.’”’—Pericles, Act IL, s. 4. 

“This fellow will but join you together as they join 
wainscot; then one of you will prove a shrunk panel and, 
like green timber, warp, warp.’’-—As You Like It, Act IIL, 
Ss. 3. 

“Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea, 
Shook as the earth did quake ; 
The very principals did seem to rend, 
And all-to topple.”’—Pericles, Act IIL, s. 2. 
* Build there, carpenter, the air is sweet.”’ 
Troilus and Cressida, Act IIL., s. 2. 
** Most noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortress of it.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act IIIL., s. 2. 

* What is he that builds stronger than either the mason, 
the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

* The gallows-maker, for that frame outlives a thousand 
tenants. ... 

‘A grave-maker’: the houses he makes last till 
doomsday.’’—Hamlet, Act V., s. 1. 
. . A tailor make a man ? 

- Ay, a tailor, sil 5; «a Stone-cutter ora painte r could not 
have made him so ill, though they had been but two hours 
o’ the trade. . . . My lord, if you will give me leave, I will 
tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the wall 
of a jakes with him.’’—Aing Lear, Act IL, s. 2. 


It may be said that the foregoing have little to do 
with architecture, but they most of them border 
on our author’s view of it as the “ craft of build- 
ing.” 

Shakespeare, indeed, seems particularly partial 
to the word “ build”’ or its equivalents, and many 
instances might be cited to prove his knowledge 
of ‘‘the craftsmanship or materials employed ” 
in building. Foundations, piles, frames, princi- 
pals, mortises, bulks, scantlings, coigns, friezes, 
buttresses, leads, hinges, bolts, staples, plaster, 
loam, rough-cast, lime and hair, trowels, plas- 
terers’ hawks, handsaws, augers, are terms to be 
met with in his works, and are generally used so 
fittingly that a more than common knowledge of 
building might be attributed to him, as of law, 
medicine, and other matters. 

Mr. Statham well observes that we find in 
Shakespeare “ for the first time in English poetry 
the use of architectural imagery not merely for 
descriptive reasons, but to heighten poetic expres- 
sion.”” To support this many quotations could 
be drawn from Shakespeare, as well as from later 
poets. Perhaps one of the most beautiful is one 
of the most recent; this from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s The Chambered Nautilus : 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
\s the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! ”’ 
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Old Herrick, too, in his Panegyric to Sir Lewis 
Pemberton, has some fine lines describing a house, 
and declaring that its best strength and support 
are derived from the goodness and virtuous char- 
acter of its founder. 

From almost every poet of importance, as well 
as from many of the minor poets, passages could 
be culled of more or less appropriateness and 
beauty relating to architecture and building. Some 
of the poets, as Scott, Wordsworth, and Brown- 
ing, would doubtless well repay search in this 
direction ; and Mrs. Hemans, in her poem, JJodern 
Greece, has some good descriptive verses on the 
past and present state of the Parthenon, while in 
another piece (Z’he Abencerrage) she poetically 
describes the Alhambra. 

Mr. Statham seems to ha 
who, in his piece, the / 


ve overlooked Burns, 
i has some 


cutting allusions to old avrel After the 
Auld Brig has reproached the new one for being 
“a conceited gowk,’ and described the storms 


and floods that are likely to soon 


sweep it away 
and hurl it down never t 


» rise 
“A lesson sadly teachin 
That architecture’s noble 


the New Brig thus refers, in scornful tones, to the 
old buildings : 


“Fine architecture, trowth, I ed t say o't 
The Lord be thankit t 
Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist x edif 
Hangin; 
O’er-arehing, mouldy, 0 ] cove 
Supporting roofs fantastic, stony grove 
Windows and doors in nameles ( pt e drest, 
With order, symmetry, or taste unbl 
Forms like some belda tatuary’s drea 
The crazed creations of mi led 
Forms might be 
And still the second dread command be 
Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or sea. 
Mansions that wou 


+] + ‘ 
with threatenin u precipice 


W rshippe lon the bended knee 





Of any mason reptile, b 


Fit only for a doited 

Or frosty maids fo 

Or cuifs (fools) of later times | the notion 
That sullen gloom was sterli 


Of the American poets, Longfellow has many 


beautiful references to Medieval buildings. His 
sonnet on The Old Brid I'lovence is most 
charming. Of Giotto’s Tower he says: 
“In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s Tower, 
The lily of Florence blossomit t 
A vision, a delight, and a 
The builder's perfect and flowe) 
That in the night of ages b med alone 
but wanting still the ¢ f the spire 
Emerson, too, has fine thoughts on art and 
indirectly on architecture ; he ealls Greek archi- 


veometry 


tecture “the flowerine of 
has at least one passage (on “ Idols”), Whitman 
refers to building matters in his Song of th 


Broad Axe, while in Joaquin Millar we get a pic- 
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turesque allusion to an old and forgotten Mexica: 
city and its temple. 

References to architecture in poetry can on! 
be incidental, unless poems themselves be on 
purely architectural topic, which is seldom th 
It happens, therefore, that as a poem is: 
work of art, in the same manner as a picture 01 
architectural composition, undue stress laid on 
what is, in its case, generally an unimportant 
detail, would detract from the main effect, and 
destroy the relative proportion and grace of thi 
whole. It is the case, therefore, that Architecture 
among the Poets does not bulk so largely in 
literature as might be supposed. 

Unhappily, neither architecture nor poetry is 
much in popular esteem nowadays. In this com- 
mercial age the creative spirit is mainly valued 
when applied to purely utilitarian productions. 
Noble poetic utterances (and true poetry may be 
described as highest thought in its finest expres 
sion) find little appreciation among men generally, 
and few there are who pause from their pursuits 
to contemplate architectural beauty. 

This indifference arises largely from a narrow 
mental outlook on things—an indifference it be 
hoves us as architects to try to remove. To do 
this we must first awaken in ourselves a wider 
regard for and interest in other forms of art, for 
the work of the poet, painter, musician, sculptor, 
and art craftsman are all akin. Our own sympa- 
thetic interest excited, enlarged, and manifested 
will in time create in the public mind also a higher 
respect for Art, a greater sense of its importance, 
and a deeper appreciation of the charms it is 
capable of adding, in various ways, to human life. 

Mr. Statham’s book will have some influence 
in this direction, for it will at least help to make 
the Architect more familiar with the Poet. 

His book is so good that many will regret that 
it was not made still better by being rendered 
more complete. Not that the essay is incomplet 
as an essay, but that it would form an admirable 
basis upon which to root more of the available 
flowers of architectural poetry, and so make the 
work one to be kept for reference, or cultivated 
for the literary interest, pleasure, and possible 
inspiration it might afford. 

To the jaded architect, sick of competitions, 
cheap and shoppy commercial schemes, or build- 
ing committee ideas of “ thirty-shilling spires,” a 
dip into its pages, rich with poetic imagery and 
sympathetic and ennobling allusions to his art 
and its associations, would be a mental refresh 
ment, and at least enable his soul to “build a 
lordly pleasure-house”’ for itself occasionally, if 
not ‘* for aye.”’ 

Should any further edition of the book be called 
for, passages omitted, but referred to by Mr. 
Statham, might be included, however well known ; 
together with all other fine utterances in ow 
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language on the subject ; while minor quotations 

could appear in an appendix. The work would 

then have a greater completeness and more per- 
manent value than at present. 

Of the illustrations in the book it is difficult to 
know what to say. Mr. Statham himself, perhaps, 
scarcely expects them to be taken very seriously ; 
they are too minute for one thing, and although 
‘the beautiful idea has no relation to size,’’ these 
ideas, if they had a more proportionate relation to 
the size of the page, would be better. They should 
have been made more of. The little views are 
not without artistic merit, and most of them 
interpret the sentiment of the poetical quotations 
they are attached to very well. Perhaps those on 
pages 47, 69, and 95 are the best drawings. The 
castle on page 64 is not unlike Conway; 18 and 
73 might have been conceived at a spiritualistic 
séance: these have little relation to the verses 
they are associated with. In fact, it would take a 
more than mortal architectural genius to realise 
these particular verses. 

The book itself has been very elegantly and 
appropriately printed and produced by Mr. Bats- 
ford (though the cover is too archaic for the 
contents). It can be well commended to those 
architects to whom, as “sons of Art,’ Schiller 
says— 

“*, .. is consigned 
The liberal dignity of human kind ’’— 

those who are sensible that their art is “ a science 

of feeling more than of rule,” * and whose regard 

for it springs from a loving sense of its greatness 
rather than from its being merely a means of gain. 

Ouford. JOHN Corton. 

(206) 
ST. MARTIN’S, CANTERBURY. 

The Church of St. Martin, Canterbury. An Illustrated 
Account of its History and Fabric. By the Rev. C. F. 
Routledge, M.A., P.S.A., Hon. Canon. 80. Lond. 1898. 
Price 1s. 6d. {Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden.] 

This little book is practically uniform with the 
Cathedral Series issued by the same publishers, 
and maintains the reputation of those volumes for 
conciseness and portability, at a low cost. What 
the subject lacks in magnitude is compensated for 
fully by its interest, St. Martin’s being the cradle 
of English Christianity in the kingdom of Kent, 
as Glastonbury in remoter times was that of 
Wessex. 

Of the hundred pages, thirty-eight (comprising 
an Introduction and Chapters I. and II.) are 
devoted to a general sketch of church history, the 
advent of St. Augustine, and conversion of [thel- 
bert. Chapter III. comprises fifty pages of descrip- 
tion of the church, and short Appendices give a 
list of rectors, and a review of recent opinions of 
antiquaries on the age of the building. 


* Ruskin. 


The author’s opinion that the king was bap- 
tised, and that his consort, Bercta, worshipped in 
a fabric, parts of which are extant in the present 
structure, must be accepted with reserve; he, 
however, confidently accepts parts of it at least as 
the work of Roman Christians some 200 years 
before the Italian monk’s arrival in Thanet in 
A.D. 596-7. 

After warning us against the dogmatism and 
incredulity of antiquaries, he shows very strong 
predilections himself for traditions recorded by 
early historians whose writings favour his views, 
but whose dicta it is not always possible to accept. 
He quotes as conclusive the Venerable Bede’s 
notice of its erection, viz. ‘“ While the Romans 
were occupying Britain”’; although he elsewhere 
adinits that “ History is silent as to its builder and 
its exact date.” Not having been present at the 
recent explorations, the present writer is content 
to record the opinion that all that is visible, 
inside and outside, is, though more Romano, of 
post-Reman date. 

The point, which will probably never be solved, 
lies in the question whether the oldest masonry 
(in the wall between nave and chancel) is Roman 
work, or merely a reconstruction of rubble and 
Roman brick taken from some earlier building. 

The author rejects the idea that the inferiority 
of the work is evidence in favour of reconstruction. 

Opinions as to date range from contemporary 
Romen to the twelfth century! These are dealt 
with in Appendices, as being technical points 
outside the requirements of a guide-book. The 
author’s enthusiasm will be content with nothing 
less than the admission “that it is the oldest 
existing Christian church in Europe ”’ (i.e. specially 
built for that ritual), and in handling evidence he 
is prone to forget his own sound advice in the 
Introduction, and the closing words of the self- 
same paragraph. 

It is doubtful whether Augustine ever preached 
within these very walls (although the queen, 
already a Christian, had a place of worship here, 
exercising her rights of conscience while her con- 
sort worshipped his idols not far off), therefore the 
subsequent baptism within its shelter is purely 
conjectural, if we conclude it to be a rebuilding in 
later Saxon times. One may note, for comparison, 
that the date of All Saints’, Brixworth, is con- 
sidered as circa 673, and of Ina’s church at 
Glastonbury 708. As St. Martin, Bishop of 
Tours, died in 397, the church would not have 
been founded before that year, unless it were 
rededicated; but from the third to the twelfth 
century is almost a unique range of choice for the 
date of erection, and this is the compass experts 
are willing to give us! The author, however, 
believes that St. Augustine preached, and baptised 
King Ethelbert, within these walls—the oratory 
wherein his pious queen had worshipped since her 
marriage. He does not consider it was ever an 
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oaken structure, but always of stone, which must 
not be too readily conceded. 

In 1846, in the Priory grounds at Dover, remains 
of a Norman chapel were found, with the pave- 
ment tiles in situ; and on these being removed 
the charred remains of a structure were 


disclosed, upon the site of which the stone build- 
ing had been subs« quently erected.” 
The walling at St. Martin’s is irregular, and 


where tiles occur in courses they are at various 
distances, unlike such w as Verulam. (St. 
Botolph’s Priory, Colchester, is considered on good 
authority to be no older than 1108, although the 
way old Roman bricks are used is similar to 
ancient buildings in Rome and its neighbourhood.) 
Where they are entirely of brick, four courses rise 
11} inches, as in parts of the chancel, which is 
most likely the oldest part of the building, though 
some assert this of the nave. In the nave walls 
the bricks vary from 9 to incl apart, with 
rubble between. In the middle of south wall 
a buttress, described as ‘‘ semi-cireular,’’ is the 
subject of much notice, probably a * 


17 
Lis 


f1'¢ ak 


of the builder,’ as “unlikely to have contained 
a staircase,” as ‘6 markin the end of the old 
church,” &e. There is little doubt, however, that 
the “ freak ’’ was a recent one, du.ing or since the 
restoration of 1845, to make room for an inter- 
ment, or “ smarten up”’ th . The projection 
now is only 7} inches, the girth 3 feet ; the shape, 
between a segment and a flat ellipse. The Roman 
bricks in it have fresh-looking jagged edges, and 


the stone courses bear marks of recent trimming. 
Without doubt this, and also the mid-chancel 
buttress, have been “ smarten but in quite 
different ways: the first shaped into a sort of 


* respond,”’ while the latter has had quart quoins 

and weather-table added in stone. The engraving 
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forties, shows a projection for both these buttress 
which is unusual in either Saxon or Norman wor! 
and they were, most likely, additions of old ma 
rials in or after the thirteenth century, and dou! 


1 


less they have been mutilated in a meaningl 
fashion, and so perplex the observer. 





Here props and buttresses the crash suspend, 


And loaded with incumbent ruin bend.—Jvv. 

The skeleton plan given below shows the author's 
ideas of the changes of walling, and a section of 
oor levels ; but a detailed plan in future editions, 
With the openings indicated, is desirable. 

The chancel has been inereased in length at 
two different periods, and a conjectural eastern 
apse at mid-length is indicated as being probably 
the first arrangement, and the nave as being then 
the same width—viz. 14 feet. ‘lhe present dimen 
sions are—naye, 38 by 25 feet ; chancel, 40 by 11 
i et. 

Traces of foundations of an annexe, about 5 feet 
square, were found in the recent explorations at 
the south-west end of the chancel, which tli 
author considers to have been a side chapel, with 
its altar ; but the size seems to render this doubtful, 
and it is more likely to have been a treasury for 
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relics and valuables. At some time (twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries) there have been north and 
south porches, both now removed, and openings 
closed with mixed rubble and tiles, not unlike the 
adjacent older walls. 

The church falling into disrepair, was partially 
restored by the Normans ; then, in the thirteenth 
century, there were internal alterations ; and, in 
the fourteenth, windows were inserted and the 
western tower added; but anything which is not 
corroborative of remote antiquity for the building 
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Regarding the interior, the author says, until 
two years ago visitors were disappointed, and he 
seems to prefer the present aspect of newness in 
fittings, &c. (contrasting with exposed Roman 
bricks and denuded plaster), to the appearance of 
fifty years ante; but others, besides the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, may 
differ from him. But he dismisses the work which 
brought about the present condition in a few 
words—too few for such as, years hence, will seek 
some account of the restoration. Thirty-six lines, 








HANCEL OF ST. MARTIN'S, SHOWIN 


receives scanty notice. The church soon passed 
into obscurity, and, regarding only what was visi- 
ble to the eye, one might almost forgive Stukeley 
for calling it ‘“‘a small and mean church,” from 
any but an antiquarian standpoint, while he 
admitted it as picturesque enough from its situa- 
tion, ivy-mantled tower, and lych-gate. The 
severest blow it has received is in the dissipation 
of the belief that Bercta was interred in the recess 
on the north side of the chancel; but there yet 
remains, however, the curious charter of Ethelred 
(867) granted to a priest named Wighelm for a 
sedes and tun, a rvight of enclosure for stalls for 
a market near by—a right or custom pretty gene- 
rally exercised in the Middle Ages by abbots and 
priors—a stone cross being set up as the centre of 
the cheape, or market : 

Quedam Crux cireumquaque edificata una cum parva 
Shopa. 





G SEDILE, 


SAXON DOORWAY, &e. 


the greater part descriptive of modern stained 
glass, is all that is allotted to the subject. 

The date and structure of the roofs, and the 
fact that six courses of bricks beneath the wall- 
plate seem to indicate that the nave roof has been 
raised, are not mentioned; nor the name of the 
architect given who is responsible for the organ- 
chamber and vestry (whose only merit, we are 
told, is utility), nor the rebuilding of the east wall 
of the chancel in the first half of the present cen- 
tury, and what preceded the triplet window fully 
referred to ; these minor matters are not unworthy 
of notice in what purports to be a guide-book 
more than an antiquarian history, such as the 
author’s earlier monograph (1891) is intended 
to be. 

The Early English chancel arch is acutely 
pointed, arch stones thin, and edges chamfered 
like the piers, with a chamfered and beaded abacus 
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at springing. The windows are single lights, at 
varying levels, with widely splayed internal jambs 
and equilateral heads. 

In the nave we find one- and two-light Deco- 
rated windows, that at the south-west being formed 
of half the head of a two-light window from else- 
where. 

The interesting font is built up of three tiers, 
each course with distinct ornaments of Norman 
character. Comparing the photograph with 


Hasted’s full-page drawing, we note the latter 
shows two lower courses, with wide open joints, 
the upper course without any. The present plinth 
does not appear at all. 

The tomb known as “ Bertha’s’’ was opened 
before 1844, and again in 1883. What bones 
were then found, mixed with rubbish, are said to 
have been those of a male. 

The illustrations comprise five full-page photo- 
chromos; three reproductions from water-colour 
drawings ; six smaller photo reproductions ; three 
woodcuts from old prints; an outline plan of the 
church, and one of the old Roman Durovernum, 
or adjacent city of Canterbury, showing the rela- 
tive position of St. Martin’s, St. Paneras, and the 
first Abbey church ; and four sketch sections of 
the walling complete the list. 

The large exterior views are not satisfying, for 
you cannot see the “ wood for the trees.’’  Iilus- 
trations which showed the windows and other 
details would be an improvement. Stukeley’s 
little “cut’’ is unreliable. The water-colour, 
showing the chancel wall at large (which was the 
frontispiece to the larger book), is a little out of 
drawing as to position of the windows. The 
photograph of the tomb is not clear. An index 
is wanted. Nevertheless, the work is a great 
advance upon the usual guide-book issue, and no 
one should visit the church without it. With the 
antiquarian predilection of the author, and his 
zeal for his subject, a little redundancy in that 
matter to the omission of notes for the general 
tourist may well be overlooked. 

The registers, we are told, contain little matter 
of interest: they date only from 1662. 

Epwarp W. Hupson. 
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